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(H. P. Feister’s Patent.) 





Warrer & Gest, ‘‘ New Era,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
C. C. Douatrass, Philadelphia. 
Grisson Brotuers, Washington, D.C. 


i 
These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable LF 
the operator to handle them with ease, safety, speed and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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THE “EVENING CALL,” OF PHILADELPHIA. 
A new daily afternoon newspaper, named Zhe Evening Call 
(price two cents), was added to the list of Philadelphia papers, on 
September 17, by Robert S. Davis, its owner and publisher, 
from the building No. 26 South Seventh Street. 
It claims to be ‘‘a newspaper for the people;’ 
in politics; and, in religion, will support ‘‘ character instead of 
creed.’’ In addition to being one of the best newspapers, the 
Cail has a world of literary wealth in its double-folio pages, 
and it is sure to be favorably greeted wherever seen. Good 
poetry, original and selected; excellent short stories and ab- 
sorbing serials; with numerous carefully edited departments, 
suited to all tastes and conditions, seem to be so dexterously 
sandwiched between the local and general news that even the 
most crusty Gradgrind is tempted to enter the realm of Fancy, 
rather than stick to his native domain of Facts. 
Typographically, the Ca// is a very handsome newspaper. 
The size of the sheet is 29%x44 inches, on which are printed 
eight pages of six columns each. The body type is Minion, Non- 
pareil and Agate; and a fine selection of display type appears 
daily in its pages. A liberal use of leads helps the reader to 
clearness, the paper to neatness, and the ‘‘comp.’’ to wealth. 
The press used is a double-folio web printing and folding 
machine of the Walter Scott patent, and was built by C. Pot- 
ter, Jr., & Co., at their works in Plainfield, N.J. It will print 
and fold from 24,000 to 30,000 four-page papers, or 12,000 to 
15,000 eight-page papers per hour, and does its work neatly 
all the time. Stereotype plates, by the Papier-maché process, 
are used, und the paper is taken automatically from an endless 


independent 


roll, having been first properly dampened on a wetting-machine 
specially constructed for the purpose. 

The motive power to run the press and other machinery in 
the basement is obtained from a twenty-horse Seiple engine and 
a twenty-horse Harrison boiler, located immediately in the rear 
of the Scott press. A pipe leading from the basement to the 
fourth floor supplies steam to run the four-horse engine required 
to operate the machinery in the stereotype room. 

The composing-room, on the fourth floor, is well lighted 
and ventilated, and is supplied with every modern improvement 





for quickly and safely running the type through the dangerous 
‘*rapids”’ from the case to the stereotype room, 

The first floor has a business office in the front portion, rooms 
for the reporters in the centre, and the counting-house and pri- 
vate office of Mr. Davis in the rear portion. The editorial 
rooms are on the third floor. Over all and through all comfort 
and convenience seem to have been sought for and found. 

That the Ca// has met with great success cannot be gain- 
said. Will it last? is asked. When we remember that Ro- 
bert S. Davis has gone through all the stages of newspaper 
work—and hard work—from reporter to editor; that his ample 
capital is backed by his experience as publisher of the famous 
Saturday Night ; also by a brief but creditable connection with 
Our Continent; and that he is still in the prime of life, full of 
energy and ideas, we have no doubt that the Ca//, under his 
management, will continue to increase in circulation, in in- 
fluence, and in prosperity. 

The new paper is officered as follows : 

Proprietor—Rovxert S. Davis. 

Editorial Depariment—Chas. W. Foster, Managing Editor; Philip 
H. Welch, Assistant Managing Editor; Frank H. Stauffer, Literary 
Editor; J. Vanote, Leader Writer; John C. Harper, Telegraph Editor; 
Geo. D. Cox, Exchange Editor; Miss Louise Stockton, Home Depart- 
ment ; John Butterworth, Messenger. 

City Editor's Department—Jas. Hoyt, City Editor; Jos. R. Reed, 
Samuel E. Hudson, H. A. Pretty, J. A. Campbell, Reporters; H. H. 
Derr, Financial Reporter; A. H, Detwiler, Commercial Reporter; 
Frank Toppin, Messenger. 

Telegraph Operators—Chas. E. Hill, T, J. Clinger. 

Business Department—Frank H. Snider, Manager; R. J. Mustin, 
Jr., Bookkeeper; Wm. H. Ott, Jr., Superintendent Counting and De- 
livery; H. Beck and M. Stauffer, Clerks; W. Featherston, Messenger. 

Composing-Room—John H. Joy, Foreman; T. Donohue, First Assist- 
ant Foreman; T. J. Hause, Second Assistant Foreman; G, A. Briscoe, 
Proof-reader ; Geo. Wagner, Assistant Proof-reader, 

Press-Room—Thomas Hardcastle, Chief; Richard Guthrie, First As- 
sistant; John Cline, Second Assistant; John Hipson, Third Assistant. 

Stereotype Department—Geo. W. Schaffer, Chas, H. Zahn. 

Engineer—Jas. H. Miller. 

Delivery Department—W. L. Conly, Assistant Superintendent ; Geo. 
W. Gibson, Packer; Wm. H. Smith, Counter; Jas. Mechan, Assistant 
Counter. 

Wagons—G. M. Langdon, in charge of four wagons. 

Yanitor—Chas. Martin. 
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ORNAMENTAL PRINTING. 


In these days of showy specimens and ambition to excel in 
ornamental printing, good taste is at times sacrificed in a search 
for novelty and a desire to be conspicuous rather than work- 
manlike. The attempt to get ahead of glowing designs by 
still more gorgeous colorings and intricate ornamental letters | 


and borders kas produced some dazzling, if not dazing print 


ing. Asensible writer in the Av¢ Ave has an exhaustive article 
on this subject of the highest importance to printers having a 
laudable desire to excel in their art. He says: 


Fine or artistic printing has recognized characteristics. ‘The type se- 





lected should be appropriate to the subject set forth. Ornamental letters 


are out of place on business cards, where legibleness is the first consid 
eration, quite as much as the absence of ornament is a fault in decorative 
The printing and paper should be suitabie likewise. The im- 
well-defined always ; 
ing it is short-sighted economy to use a poor quality of ink. 
the type should 


the page 


printing. 
pression should be clear and in any kind of print- 
Above all, 
be arranged invariably so that the black and white 
whole shall be relative parts of a general 


spaces of as a 


icsign. 

There is a large fund of practical wisdom in that one para 
The eternal fitness of things is of as much moment in 
What is said of 
the inferior quality of ink should be borne in mind by all anxious 


graph. 


designs for printing as in studies for paintings. 


to excel in typographic work. 
In the use of reds the writer maintains that 


‘The proper use of red in title-pages, circulars and cards, either as ini- 
tial letters, or as rules, is but little understood. The tendency is to get 
Many printers invariably overdo the use of red, 


In this 


too heavy masses of it. 
never having thought about its value compared with black 
more red is required than black to produce a 


sense, of course, 


tensity of effect. The mistake most printers make is introducing red 
inappropriately in masses where it is neither ornamental nor part of the 
general composition. A reasonable request to make of any printer is 
that his colors in any one design shall not abruptly change from one 
value to another. A pale red will not look well beside a strong blue, nor 
Ihe study of the gradation of color values is of practica 


by 


ice versa 
importance. The intense blackness of a heavy cut may be modified 


using photographic blue or brown ink. 


The study of the gradations of colors is just what has been 


neglected by a majority of printers. It may be urged that 


violent contrasts of colors are sometime made to oblige cus 


tomers. ‘To the latter class the author says : 


Purchasers of printed matter should remember that money spent for 


unattractive circulars is wasted Circulars are intended to be read, not 


thrown away. Inartistic cards, pamphlets, or catalogues, generally are 
thrust at once into the trash basket. Cheap printing looks very cheap, 
but it injures the reputation both of firms and individuals. Many cor- 
porations and business firms attribute their first success to the favorable 
mpression created by the dignified, painstaken appearance of their let- 
ter paper, enve lope s, checks, catalogues, etc. Firms that are to rank 
high in the business world cannot afford to prejudice the public in the 
beginning by issuing carelessly printed announcements. A clearly ex 
pressed and well-printed prospectus or catalogue has very great influence 
in predisposing favorable attention to any enterprise, and, in some in- 
stances, inartistically prepared pamphlets have been known to cause 


failure at the outset. 


How the printer is to make his patron understand that good 
work is only to be had for a good price is stated as follows : 


Printers who are ambitious to do good work should make their cus- 


tomers understand that in estimating the probable cost of fine printing | 


allowance must be made for the care and extra time such work requires. 


Except for this special labor, perfect printing is not necessarily more 
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costly than that which is defective in design and execution. Special 
outlay is unavoidable, however, where expensive qualities of paper, 
colored ink and rich bindings are used. 

In regard to producing designs in type, the plain speaker 
declares that 


Setting type is one thing, composing type another, and printers do not 


observe the difference. An artist can compose type; a workman sets it, 


the relations of the two being as architect and builder; and few printers 
have thought enough about the subject to be both. 

All may not agree with all this caustic author sets down, but 
his counsel is worth pondering over. 


ae 
A TYPOGRAPHIC ENGLISH PARISH. 
Westminster, England, which is really a portion of London, 
figures largely in the chronicles of early printimg in the little 
island that has cut so large a figure in the world of letters. 
Justly proud is Westminster of the fact that Caxton set up 
So mindful 


is the city of her association with England’s pioneer printer 


his press there and worked it for fifteen years. 


that her new Town Hall, opened last month, has a large 
stained-glass window devoted to the father of English printing. 
rhe vitreous picture represents Caxton explaining the mechan 
ism and working of his printing press to King Edward IV. and 
his Queen. One of the thoroughfares on which this new mu 
nicipal structure fronts is named Caxton Street. 

No doubt the first printer in England felt honored by crowned 
majesty condescending to look on his new contrivance, which 
must have seemed an odd sort of innovation to the King. 
Curiosity probably led him and his queen to the Abbey to have 
a look at the book-making machine that was to do the work of 
clerks and scriveners. Few of us in England or America know 
ought of Edward IV.; but the honored name of Caxton is 
The 


humble subject, with his new-fangled printing press that was 


familiar to all readers of English as a household word. 


reg 
reg: 


iurded with strong disfavor by the down-trodden masses it 
was to elevate, has handed his sovereign down to posterity. 
If Edward IV. was a resolute man, and could have foreseen 
how that mysterious workshop of Caxton’s was to curtail the 
prerogatives of kings and raise the common people to power, 
he would have ordered the Caxton press to be immediately 
smashed, and Caxton himself tried for high treason. Fortu- 
nately, the fourth Edward had not the gift of prophecy, and he 
has come down to posterity as an inconsequential sort of a 
the sound sense 


had 


sovereign, who had the good luck to reign in Caxton’s time, 
and ro and look at his press. 


lo g No 
doubt his Majesty was greatly bored by the explanations of 
the printer, and knew as little of the new art after listening as 
he did before he was addressed. If there only had been a 
bright reporter present to have taken down Caxton’s remarks 
to royalty and the kingly response !—if the king did respond, 
is doubtful. 
window, Edward IV. is made to look as if he knew all about 


which In the Westminster Town Hall stained 
it—a mark of complacent loyalty that may be readily condoned, 
as all the English journals claim the window in Caxton’s honor, 
not in that of the king who happened to reign while he was 


| doing his great work. 





























ENGRAVING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Herman Lauten, of Washington, D. C., claims to have per- 
fected instruments—to call them for want of a better name 
through the medium of which electricity does the delicate work 
of engraving, and does it instantaneously. The discovery is a 
new one, and its finder is sanguine that it will in a great 
measure supersede hand engraving. He produces for plate- 
press printing raised plates of ordinary form, in which the 
lines are as clean and sharply defined as those engraved by the 
ordinary process. It is stated that fac similes of fine steel 
engravings have been made by electricity that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the original plates, so close and perfect is the 
resemblance. By the electrical method plates can be made of 
almost any size, and the lightning method is said to be pecu 
liarly adapted to map work or large illustrations, the making 
of plates in relief for type-press work, the reproduction of 
woodcut prints, cuts for newspapers and mercantile work, and 
also for colored plates. The depth of the lines can be regu 
lated at will, by which, indeed, the coarser kind of work is a 
possibility. The plates employed are copper-faced, such as are 
used in ordinary electrotypes. Impressions are intantaneously 
taken as in photography, with the difference that electricity, 
not the solar ray, does the work. 

Rather than explain the details of his process the inventor 
will do without a patent, feeling more secure in his rights by 
keeping the invention under his own eyes hands. 
A company has been incorporated in Washington to carry on 


in his own 


electrical engraving, and the Lauten process will probably soon 
make itself practically felt in the trade. 
wiih ain an 
COMING CHANGES IN PRINTING. 

Improvements and changes in printing presses yet to come 
convince the Yourna/ist that we are on ‘the threshold of great 
changes in printing. Our contemporary, after taking a view 
of recent developments among press inventors, comes to the 
conclusion that in ten years’ time, or less, the present system of 
newspaper presswork will be entirely revolutionized. 
tirely new method is to come into vogue. 


An en- 
The radical change 
is to be based on the lithographic process, with the difference, 
however, that the stone is to be discarded and a zinc plate sub- 
stituted. 


page of type, taken on a hand-press with lithographic transfer 
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Under the coming process a clean impression of aJ 


ink, is to be transferred to a zinc plate, and the printing done | 


that. 
juxtaposition, print both sides simultaneously, without any off- 
set or difficulty in adjustment. 


from Two such plates, hooked on two cylinders in 
This decided change from 
existing methods is to reduce the number of cylinders at work, 
save the wear and tear of type, and simplify and accelerate 
every operation about a press-room. Lach zinc plate, it is 
claimed, will be capable of producing ten thousand impres- 
sions, and can be repeatedly used by simply washing away 
the transfer ink. 

This wonderful change, notwithstanding the disinterested 
enthusiasm of our contemporary, is not likely to be inaugurated 
in the next few years. What may or may not be done by 1893 





Oo 





to still further facilitate the process of printing newspapers by 


means not even thought of at present, no one can say. The zinc- 
plate method may have come into vogue by that time, or may 
have been tested and found impracticable. When the inventor 
of the process is ready to submit to a trial, he will have plenty 
of owners of newspapers of large circulation ready to carefully 
examine his methods. Wonderful changes have been wrought 
in printing since 1863; greater ones may be introduced by 1893; 
the results of the past twenty years may aid inventive genius 
What now 
seems fantastic theory may in a decade become a matter-of-fact, 
practical, everyday process. 


to produce greater marvels in the next ten years. 


Such things have happened, and 
may readily occur again. Printing has not only undergone 
many revolutions, but has been improved by every one of 
them. 
-e- Nieeiapeicnerd 

ELECTRICITY FROM PRINTING PRESSES. 

For the past few years complaints have come from the large 
book-making houses that their presses engendered electricity 
Where 
‘* satinized ’’ paper was used the amount of frictional elec 


in quantities sufficient to give serious trouble. fine 
tricity engendered became a decided inconvenience to press- 
men. Electricians were called in to suggest or provide a 
remedy, but these experts nodded to the electricity developed 
as an old friend, who could not be kept out, nor be put out. 
Electrical science always stands up for the potency of elec- 
tricity, and advises all non-electrical workmen not to fool with 
the power. If pressmen could not print without evolving 
electricity, why then they would have to get on with it as 
best they could. A Boston pressman used the simple device 
of running an iron rod from the gas or water pipes in the walls 
or ceilings down to the belting, the lower end of the rod being 
tipped with brass. The electricity readily flies from the belt 
to the rod and along the pipes to the earth. 

Simple as this remedy certainly is, efficient as it may be, it 
is a waste of electricity. Why not turn the mystic but power- 
ful motor to some account—make it run a second press, or 
switch it off to a telegraph battery? Now that there is a way 
for conducting electricity away from printing presses, where it 
is not wanted, let it not be cast away like so much waste, but 


be utilized—-conveyed to some machine about a large publish- 


| ing house where it is wanted. That point gained we shall next 


have presses so constructed as to evolve the greatest amount of 
electricity. If the latter could be stored away for future use 
after some such method as that of Fauré, the press, while it 
executes fine bookwork, would also be generating a prime 


article of electricity. Fanciful in the extreme this, but let us 


| always bear in mind that we are living in an age fruitful in 


mechanical marvels. What the electricians and machinists of 
an original turn of mind have done is as nothing to what they 


will do. 





ae 

Ir is well to consider, before using a border, whether it will 
take up too much space; many otherwise good jobs have been 
marred by inattention to this item. 
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A SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS. 

Another effort is being made in Paris to establish a technical 
school for printers’ apprentices. Previous attempts in this di- 
rection did not meet with encouragement, so the friends of per- 
fect letterpress in the French capital have resolved to try again. 
Unlike the former trials to establish such a training school of 
typography, the present one is to be controlled by a society 
organized expressly for the purpose. Five thousand dollars is 
to be paid into the fund of the organization before active ope- 
rations in the way of instruction are begun. The ‘ Associa- 
tion des Ecoles Gutenberg ’’ is the name selected for the new 
society to promote a well-grounded knowledge of printing, 
which is to consist of members contributing one hundred dol- 
lars each as an entrance fee, and who are to pay thirty dollars 
annually ever after. These members are to be known as 
founders; then there are to be honorary members, paying a tax 
of ten dollars per annum ; founders and honorary members 
to have the privilege of sending their apprentices to the school 
free of charge. It is proposed to carry on the school at a 
yearly expenditure of eighteen hundred dollars—a moderate 
outlay; indeed, an almost insignificant sum in American eyes; 
but the French are a thrifty people, and can accomplish more 
with a given sum of money than the inhabitants of any other 
country. 

The proposed school deserves success. 
which were projected and ruled by individuals, failed from a 
lack of interest in them by a majority of the employing printers 
of Paris. If this class takes an active interest in the new 
‘School of Gutenberg,’’ it cannot fail to prove both success- 


Its predecessors, 


ful and useful. 





REVEREND COMPOSITORS. 


As a rule, the compositor in Europe, as well as in America, 


is not an overly pious person; he is more inclined to convivi- 


ality than piety, preferring jollity to sanctimony. If of a stu- 
-dious turn, he takes to politics rather than Holy Writ, and, in 
this country, has time and again succeeded in obtaining high 
places of public honor and trust. Practical printers have been 
and are United States Senators and Representatives, and one 
Vice-President of the United States graduated from the case. 
Compositors, too, have succeeded as lawyers ; one of the fore- 
most judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania served his 
apprenticeship in a printing-office, and commenced life as a 
compositor. 

Away off in Australia compositors in news offices find time 
to fit themselves for the duties of clergymen. Our Antipodean 
exchanges note with pride that Mr. George W. Bishop, for 
years a compositor on the Pleasant Creek Mews, has been or- 
dained a minister of the Church of England in St. Peter’s 
Church, Melbourne. Could this formal member of the clergy 
of the conservative Anglican Church, that rigidly requires mpe 
theological scholarship in its priests, ever have been a rollicking 
compositor on a daily? In Australia, too, at Mount Gambier, 
J. K. Macintyre, formerly a compositor on the Ballarat Cou- 
rier, has been installed pastor of a Baptist church—a denomi- 





nation less particular in the educational qualification of its 
shepherds, but equally particular in demanding exemplary con- 
duct, profound religious faith, zeal for its dogmas, and ability 
to expound its tenets from the pulpit. We may depend upon 
it that the Rev. Mr. Macintyre underwent a close examination 
before he was installed as pastor. From this great distance we 
congratulate the reverend compositors, and feel assured that 
they will so conduct theriselves in their holy offices that 
printers everywhere will be proud of them. 
a eee fot 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 
PHELPS, DALTON & Co., Boston, have issued a new busi- 
The body is Great 


ness-hand Script, styled ‘* Manuscript.’’ 
Primer, with ‘* No. 2,’’ a large face, tor letter-sheet circulars, 
and ** No. 1,’”’ a small face, for note-sheets and other small 
work. One size of caps and figures suits both fonts of lower- 
case. 

THE NEw ENGLAND Tyre Founpry, Boston, shows a new 
series in this CIRCULAR, called ‘* Tocsin No. 2.’’ It is a light- 
faced cap-and-small-cap series, the sizes being Pica, Great 
Primer and Double Pica. 

THE BALTIMORE TyPE FouNpDRY, a reconstruction of the 
old Lucas Foundry, comes forward with the ‘‘ Rhombic ” se- 
ries, as exhibited on specimen page in the September Circu- 
LAR. The sizes are Long Primer, Pica, Great Primer and 
Double Pica, with Double Great Primer in preparation. This 
foundry has adopted Marder, Luse & Co.’s system of inter- 
changeable bodies, and a specimen book has been issued giving 
a foretaste of what the proprietors, Messrs. Charles J. Cary & 
Co., propose to do. 

A CHANGE has taken place in the Cu1caGo Type Founpry. 
The firm of Marder, Luse & Co. dissolved Ly limitation, pur- 
suant to their partnership articles, and the interest of Carl 
Mueller was purchased by John Marder and A. P. Luse, who 
have organized a corporation, under the laws of Illinois, bear- 
ing the old firm-name of Marder, Luse & Co. The business 
will be continued as heretofore. 

THE GARDEN City Type Founpry, of Chicago, IIl., has 
been added to the list of American foundries. Henry Hartt 
is President, William T. Hodge Secretary, and Andrew Hartt 


Treasurer. The capital stock is stated to be $150,000. 





owe 

OnE of the most elegant specimens of color printing we have 
seen is a circular by Patterson & White, of Philadelphia, that 
fully justifies their claim to be considered ‘artistic printers.”’ 
Through fourteen impressions a perfect register has been pre- 
served; and the taste in selecting and harmony in blending the 
colors has not been surpassed by any specimens of the best 
French printers. 





e aie 

THE first literary periodical appeared in France in 1665, 
with the title of Yournal des Savants, and was similar to what 
is at present styled a critical review. The first successful peri- 
odical in England was not established until 1669. 
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CURIOSITIES OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

There is this difference between wood engraving and the 
other pictorial arts-—it is of a thoroughly popular character. 
The artist in oil or water colors paints for the single individual 
who is to possess his work from time to time, and treats with 
contempt, frequently, any suggestion to produce even one 
copy, or a replica of his production. 
the million literally. 


The engraver caters for 
The only analogy to this fact is the in- 
stance of copper plates and etchings, yet there is a vast differ- 
ence between the circumstances of their publication and that 
of wood engraving. An increased value is generally assigned 
to any copies of a ‘‘state’’ of which the number of examples 
is limited, and not unfrequently, in order to enhance the price 
of a print, it is announced that after working off a certain num- 
ber the plate has been destroyed. This scale of value propor- 
tionated to rarity iseven more completely carried out in the 
case of etchings. The printing of these is not entrusted to an 
ordinary workman, but is usually undertaken by the artist 
himself. Ten, twenty, or thirty guineas will be given for a 
single print often, which has not occupied three minutes in its 
execution. There is at the present moment a fashionable 
doctor in London whose annual professional income must 
amount to several thousands of pounds per annum, who is 
facile princeps at printing from the copper plate, and as his 
needle is as facile as his artistic capability is unusually developed, 
his prints are sold at what would, to the uninitiated, seem ridicu- 
lous prices. The cause of their being held in such high regard 
is the fact that they are only issued in very small editions, and 
that each copy is not merely a mechanical reproduction, but a 
work of art which has actually been produced by its author. 
The wood engraving is essentially different—it supplies the 
many, not the few. 

The art to which we now refer has probably done more for 
the world and conferred more pleasure upon mankind than 
perhaps any other. From childhood to old age we all retain 
an interest in the woodcut—from the first rude one found in 
our primers and the showy one on the advertising station, 
whose meaning we can perceive, although we cannot read the 
words themselves intended to explain it, down to the devotional, 
or pathetic, or humorous illustrations, which are our solace, 
our amusement in mature age ; we all: know the gratification 
as well as the instruction that the woodcut is capable of 
affording. 

It is not our intention to write upon the origin of the art, and 
we must refer the reader curious on that point to the works of 
Chatto and Jackson Papillon, A. F. Didot, Heinecken, Weigel 
and Testerman. There is not a single wood engraving exist- 
ing which there is any good reason to attribute to an earlier 
date than the beginning of the fifteenth century. It is true 
that playing cards are said to have been introduced into Europe 
by the Saracens towards the close of the fourteenth century, 


and some have endeavored to trace to them the first impres- 
sions from a wood block on paper or vellum. ‘ But it is now 
known that the earliest cards existing are all hand-painted or 
stenciled. 





The o/dest known woodcuts are the ‘‘ St. Christopher ’’ and 
‘©The Annunciation.’’ The former was discovered by Hein- 
ecken, about eighty years ago. He was a most indefatigable 
hunter after book rarities, and found this picture pasted inside 
the right-hand cover of a manuscript book finished in 1417. 
It bears the date 1423. There was pasted inside the left-hand 
cover another large engraving, ‘* The Annunciation,’’ and both 
were colored by stenciling. This volume belongs to the mag- 
nificent collection of Karl Spencer, and was shown at the 
Caxton Exhibition. Many other single woodcuts have been 
discovered which may be somewhat earlier than these, but the 
St. Christopher still remains the earliest woodcut about the 
Tke legend of St. Christo- 

The saint is said to have 
been twelve feet high, and he is represented as performing his 


date of which there is no dispute. 
pher is itself curious and interesting. 


usual penance, that of carrying pilgrims across a stream where 
there was no bridge. Amongst others, he carries over the 
child Christ, and for the first time finds that, in spite of his 
great strength, he is unable to carry Him any further. To 
prove to St. Christopher who He is, the Child tells the tottering 
saint to plant his staff in the ground, and it grew at once into 
a palm tree, bearing fruit. This miracle converted thousands. 
Such is the legend embodied in the picture, beneath which are 
two lines of woodcut text, which are thus translated : 
“Each day that thou the likeness of St. Christopher shall see, 

That day no evil death shall make an end of thee.” 
This alludes to a popular belief, common at that period in all 
Catholic countries, that the day on which any one regarded a 
figure or image of St. Christopher, he would not meet with a 
violent death, nor die without confession. To this popular 
superstition Erasmus alludes in his ‘Praise of Folly ;’’ and 
thus believing, the Squire, in Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,’’ 
wore 

** A cristofre on his breast, of silver shone.” 

Another of these earliest woodcuts represented St. Bridget, 
in pilgrim’s garb, writing an account of her visions, and at the 
top 1s an inscription, 

“O Brigita, bit Got fur uns!’’ 
That is, ‘‘O Bridget, pray to God for us!’’ 


There can be little doubt that wood engraving, like printing, 
was discovered just at the time it was, partly because it was 
just then needed, and partly because everything was then 
ready for it. It was a natural outcome of the spirit of the time 
of the great revival of religion and learning. 

The invention of printing gave a wonderful stimulus to wood 
engraving, and the two arts progressed hand in hand together 
in a union that bids fair never to be disunited. In an age 
when religion was eminently picturesque, book buyers were 
not content with the dull regularity of a printed book. The 
art of the wood engraver supplied the want. He furnished 
capital letters of elaborate design, often enclosing pictures, 
which were sometimes printed in colors, as blue and red, also 
borders to set off each page. No doubt these were occasion- 
ally cut in brass, from which casts in type metal could be 
made. But the majority were from wood blocks, as were also 
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the numerous pictures with which so many early printed books 
were embellished, and which are now increasing in value every 
year, from the light they throw on the costumes, manners, and 
customs of their time. 

In spite of the vast stimulus given to wood engravings by 
the invention of printing, there was no improvement, to the 
close of the fifteenth century, in the technique of the art or on 
the designs engraved; and the best of the cuts during that 
period are decidedly inferior to the best of those in the early 
block books, or the still earlier ones, such as Earl Spencer's. 
One only exception can be made, viz., the beautiful title page 
to the Latin edition of Breydenbach’s ‘‘ Travels,’’ printed at 
Mentz in 1486, which, both in design and execution, is the 
finest woodcut that had been produced to that date, and ren- 
ders this, the first printed book of travels, doubly interesting. 

But now appeared the greatest artist who ever drew on a 
wood block 


born in 1471, in the glorious old city of Nuremberg, then the 


the all-accomplished Albert Diirer. He was 
greatest manufacturing town in Europe, the Birmingham of 
the Middle Ages. Adam Kraft, the famous sculptor of the 
**Sacraments Hauslein,’’ in the Church of St. Laurence, was 
a townsman and neighbor; su also was Peter Vischer, the 
bronze worker, who made the shrine of St. Siebald, works 
which, for richness of design and delicacy of execution, are 
scarcely equalled by the finest monuments of Italy. 

In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, across broad meadow 
lands, rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands. There, when art was still religion, with a 
simple reverent heart, lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the 
** Evangelist of Art.’’ 

His father was a gunsmith, but seeing that Albert was in 
dustrious in working and learning, he put him to school, and 
when he had learned to read and write took him home to 
school, and taught him the goldsmith’s trade. But Albert 
longed to be a painter, and he was apprenticed to Michael 
Wohlgemuth, the principal artist of Nuremberg, and who exe- 
cuted a vast number of designs for the wood engravers, espe- 
cially for the numerous volumes continually issuing from the 
press of Antony Koburger, the most enterprising printer not 
only of Nuremberg but of Europe, and Diirer’s godfather. In 
Wohlgemuth’s workshop, therefore, Diirer had plenty of prac- 
tice in drawing for wood engraving, and thus obtained that 
inclination for the work which has been as fortunate for the 
world as for his own fame. His paintings, which might have 
given him a name equal to the greatest of the Italian School, have 
nearly all perished; the numerous drawings which he executed 
are shut up in Imperial museums or in the cabinets of a few 
wealthy collectors; but his engravings and woodcuts exist yet 
by thousands, and have carried his fame to all the world. 


— 





A NEW type-writer paper has been invented, whereby from 
This will 


be a great boon to commercial men using the type-writer, as 


one to ten copies may be taken from the original. 


hitherto, when copies have been required of any type-written 
document they have had to be “ rewritten.”’ 
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PECULIARITIES OF EARLY BOOKS. 


A modern book is made up of a certain number of sheets of 
paper, each of which is folded to form leaves. There may, 
for instance, be eight pages of matter printed on one side of 
the sheet, and eight pages printed on the other side. This 
sheet will be folded so as to form eight leaves, and it is hence 
called a sheet of octavo. It contains, of course, sixteen pages. 
So, a sheet of duodecimo, or twelvemo, forms twelve leaves, 
or twenty-four pages. : 

The ancient printers, or at least those of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had only very small presses, and two folio pages, little 
larger than two pages of foolscap, was the largest surface they 


could print. It is probable, also, that the system of laying 


down pages, or ‘‘imposing’’ them, that we now have, was 


not then known. Their mode of procedure was as follows : 
They took a certain number of sheets of paper, three, four, 
five, or more, and folded them in the middle, the quantity 
forming a section. ‘Three sheets, thus folded or ‘‘ quired,’’ is 
called a ternion ; four sheets a quarternion, and so on. Hence 
the first sheet would contain the first two pages of the ternion 
and the last two pages—that is, pages 1 and 2 and 11 and 12. 
The second sheet, lying inside the first, would contain pages 3 
and 4 and g and 10; the third sheet having pages 5 and 6 and 
7 and 8. If the reader will take three slips of paper and fold 
them in the same manner, marking the numbers of the pages, 
the process will be easily understood. 

It is obvious that when a system of this kind was adopted, 
there was danger lest the loose sheets should become disar- 
ranged, and not follow in their proper order. To obviate such 
an accident, there was written at the bottom of the first page 
of each leaf a roman numeral, as j, ij, iij, (1, 2, 3), and so on. 
This plan was originally adopted by the scribes, and the printers 
merely imitated it. 

But the book being made up of a number of quires, there 
was a danger lest the quires themselves should become disar- 
ranged. ‘To prevent this there was written at the foot of each 
The first sheet would bear the 
letter a, the second b, and so on. 


page a letter of the alphabet. 
When these two indications 
were present, the binder could never be in doubt as to the order 
of the different sheets. The first page of the book was marked 
aj, the third page a ij, the fifth page a iij, and so forth. The 
next quire presented the letters b j, bij, b iij, and so on. 

These indications at the feet of the pages are known as sig 
natures. When a page bears one of them it is said to be 
‘«siyned,’’ and where there is no mark of the kind it is said to 
be ‘‘unsigned.’? In the earliest books the signatures were 
written with a pen, and the fact that many copies that have 
been preserved do not now bear signatures is owing to the fact 
that they were written so close to the margin that they have 
since been, cut off, while the book was being rebound. It was 
many years after the invention of typography that signatures 
were printed along with the matter of the pages. The earliest 
instance we have of the use of printed signatures is in the 77@- 
ceptorium Divine Legis of Johannes Nider, printed at Cologne, 
by Johann Koelhof, in 1472. 
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NEATNESS IN PRINTING-OFFICES. 

There are few kinds of business in which a lack of system 
proves so disastrous as the trade and business of printing. 
Constant care and watchfulness are absolutely necessary to 
keep everything in proper and convenient shape, ready for in 
stant use, and in a condition that will permit the greatest re 
sults in the shortest time, with the least expense. Competition 
in most places has reduced the prices of common printing so 
low that the profit depends mainly upon the rapidity of its 
production. Saving of time must be studied carefully by those 
who wish to successfully compete with their enterprising and 
energetic rivals, because time is one of the most important 
things a printer has to consider if he wishes to make his busi- 
ness profitable. One man may take a job and lose money on 
it because too much time was taken up in its execution, while 
a more systematic manager might take the same job at the 
same price, and make a profit on it without working any 
harder. One of the greatest helps in saving time is a proper 
and careful arrangement of office material and machinery. Of 
course, it is necessary to have good material, and of a kind 
that is suitable for the work intended to be done; but if it is 
placed together promiscuously without any attempt at system 
or regard for convenience it will be very difficult for even the 
best workmen to make a satisfactory showing when putting it 
into practical use. An office that is deficient in orderly arrange 
ment loses a large percentage of its value as a money-making 
investment, because it takes more time and labor to execute a 
given piece of work than would be required if everything was 
arranged with the purpose of making convenience and quick 
execution a specialty. Even when time is not so much of an 
object as it generally is, convenience is very desirable, because 
where quantity is not a necessity a finer quality is expected. 
If a person is engaged on a particular piece of work it will be 
hard for him to keep up an interest in it if he is obliged to 
hunt for what he needs, or if he must run from one end of the 
office to the other for little things that should be at his elbow; 
and if he loses interest in his work the best results cannot pos 
sibly be obtained. Workmen should not be allowed to have 
their minds drawn from their work by anything that is annoy- 
ing and unnecessary. 

The person who has the arrangement of office material in 
charge has a task to perform that not one in a hundred knows 
how to do well and satisfactorily. It is easy to set presses, 
stones, racks, cabinets, tables, desks, and stoves in a room 
without being obliged to pile them on top of one another ; but 
when economy of space and convenience must be taken into 
consideration, the question assumes a more serious and compli- 
cated nature. The size and shape of the room or rooms, light, 
amount and kind of material, the kind and quantity of work 
done or intended to be done, the number of hands employed, 
and many other items connected with the business should be 
carefully and thoroughly considered before any attempt at 
permanent arrangement is made. No one but a practical 
workman can be a good overseer when material is to be ar- 
ranged ; and those who, through ownership or favoritism, are 





placed in positions of authority without a practical knowledge 
of their work would do well to call to their aid some compe- 
tent person in such an emergency. I have seen offices so badly 
arranged and in such bad order that it would take a workman 
twice as long to do a job in one of them as it would in one in 
which everything was in proper shape. Of course, these are 
exceptional cases, but it would be very hard to find an office in 
which some defects of arrangement could not be found. 

Cabinets for small founts of job and display type are the 
best things that can be obtained for saving space and increasing 
convenience, and for rendering possible a neat and compact 
appearance to a composing-room. With them, type can be 
kept much cleaner and in much less space than if stands and 
racks are used exclusively. It is surprising to all who have 
never particularly noticed it, how much material can be se 
curely stowed away in a large double cabinet if a little thought 
and judgment are used. Make everything compact and close, 
but do not carry it too far. This, like everything else, can be 
overdone ; and when material becomes crowded so much that 
several things must be moved before the thing wanted can be 
reached, space is saved at the expense of time. 

Another thing, keep the floor clean. It seems almost unne 
cessary to speak of this. Anything so simple and apparent 
ought to receive attention without continual drumming. ‘The 
condition of an office floor has a great deal to do with the per 
sonal habits of the workmen while in the office. A nice clean 
floor, kept free from the various kinds of dirt that is so liable 
to accumulate if care is not taken, will have a strong tendency 
to make every one employed in such a place neat and careful 
with everything they handle. But if the floor is allowed to 
become filthy from accumulated dust and dirt, the tendency 
will be in the opposite direction, and even good workmen will 
often become extremely careless in their work and in the care 
of material. A dirty floor is an almost certain indication of an 
absence of order and neatness throughout the establishment. 

In order to produce neat and attractive work it is absolutely 
necessary to have everything in the best possible condition. 
Besides keeping the room, in which the office is situated, as free 
from dust and litter as possible, there are many other things 
that must be carefully and constantly watched. Forms must 
be ‘thoroughly washed after coming from the press ; presses 
must be kept clean and well oiled ; rollers must be kept clean 
and in good condition, ink must be protected from dirt and 
unnecessary exposure, paper must be cut evenly and kept clean 
and smooth, and printed material must be aired when there is 
any danger of its offsetting, after which it should be neatly and 
securely done up. 

Order and neatness are not only valuable to employers as 
means for increasing their products and prolonging the useful 
ness of their material, but they are useful to each iydividual 
workman, because they lead to higher aims and aspirations, 
and aid in forming habits of thought and styles of work that 
will be valuable to their possessors in this progressive age. 

After habits of order and neatness have been thoroughly 


formed, it is easy to practice them; but disorder and untidiness 
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are generally the natural characteristics of ordinary workmen, 
unless strong efforts have been made to acquire those which are 
opposite. For this reason, foremen and employers should con- 
sider it as much a part of their duty to induce their appren- 
tices to cultivate habits that will make them orderly and neat 
workmen as it is to teach them the most common mechanical 
and theoretical principles of their trade. If an apprentice 
knows that he must, or at least should, be very careful to do 
ull of his work in a neat manner, and to be orderly in all of 
his actions, it will very materially aid him in concentrating his 
mind upon his work, and concentration of thought is the great 
secret of improvement and final success. Let a learner once 
feel that anything is good enough that does not receive cen- 
sure, and he is far on the road that leads to incompetency and 
botchwork. But let him learn that nothing is good enough 
that can be improved, and he has taken a step in the direction 
that leads to superior abilities and consequent financial gain 
and personal independence.—D. P. Nichols. 
oo 


PAPER PULP AS A FLOOR COVERING. 


Our attention has been drawn to a new invention which, in 
the first place, consists of the utilization of oxidized oil, which, 
although possessing peculiar and valuable properties, remarka 
bly like india-rubber, is not very generally known, nor used to 
the extent to which it might be applied. This oil is a body of 
a tough and elastic nature, but lacking the cohesion of india 
rubber, which is, perhaps, the principal reason why its use is 
limited. It therefore occurred to the inventor of the new floor 
covering, that if this body could be combined with a felted 
fibrous material, it would form an article of great value. He has, 
therefore, devised a method by which the oxidized oil can be 
incorporated with paper-pulp. The result is a strong, soft, and 
elastic fibrous material, which can be put to innumerable uses, 
according to the raw material employed and the method of treat 
ment. Thus, excellent floor-cloth can be produced in a variety cf 
qualities considerably cheaper than linoleum, and of much 
more pleasing appearance. With certain bituminous admix- 
tures a material can be. made so cheap that it can be employed 
as a roofing felt, and ship’s sheathing felt; and for these pur 
poses it can be made almost fire-proof. It would be a most 
valuable material to all classes of engineers as a substitute for 
india-rubber ; and as it can be vulcanized and hardened like 
ebonite, it is suitable for electrical purposes. It would make 
excellent soles for boots in the place of gutta percha, and it may 
be employed as a substitute for the latter for many purposes. 

The inventor has also just patented another process by 
which the manufacture of paper may be applied to a number of 
purposes, amongst which, to the manufacture of soft and felty 
fibrous material to be used in the place of felt and other car- 
pets, and.where the coolness and smell of oil-cloth are objec- 
tionable. By this process a material quite as soft as ordinary felt 
carpets can be produced at a lower price and of a more durable 


nature. 
*e- 


Tue French National Printing Office was founded in 1640. 





BOOKS AND GERMANS. 


More books are written in Germany than in any other country 
and fewer bought. In no other part of Western Europe is the 
number of family libraries proportionately so small—that of 
lending libraries, of which the rich and the well-to-do avail 
themselves without expense, so large. One of the chief authors 
in Germany was once asked to dinner by a lady, and splen- 
didly entertained ; but before he left, his hostess, clad in silk 
and jewels, asked him to lend her his latest novel. In conse- 
quence of that state of things, the profits of a German writer 
are far inferior to those of an English or French author of equal 
repute, yet books are dear—a circumstance that tells against 
their sale. Of late efforts have been made to rescue authors, 
publishers and the public from this imbroglio. Only since the 
house of Cotta lost ‘protecting privileges,’? which died with 
the most serene German Confederation of blessed memory, 
have the German classics really begun to be, in the proper 
sense of the word, the possession of the people, and to enter 
the home of the tradesman and the cottage of. the peasant in 
cheap editions accessible to the poor. Along with the cheap 
editions, which, unfortunately, include only the works of past 
generations, there have appeared of late collections of single 
works of the best writers, which, in part at least, comprise the 
productions of living authors. One of these series, the ** Haus 
und Familien Bibliothek,’’ published by Spemann, consists of 
nicely printed volumes at a mark each, after the fashion of the 
French one-franc libraries ; and it of late has had a prodigious 
success in Germany. 

ae _— . 
PRINTING OFFICES IN RUSSIA. 

A hundred years have elapsed since printing was emanci- 
pated in Russia, the ukase permitting ‘free printing-offices ”’ 
having been published on January 27, 1783. Originally the 
printing press was a government monopoly in Russia. Printing 
offices were established only in a few public institutions, such 
as the academy, university, synod, etc.; but the inquiry for 
books soon became so great that the crown printing offices 
could not keep pace with the demand, especially after the in- 
fluence of encyclopzdists began to make itself felt in the 
higher grades of Russian society. Thus the Empress Cathe- 
rine II. found it convenient to issue a license dated March 1, 
1771, to Johann Michael Hartung, to establish a private print- 
ing office and type foundry at St. Petersburg, but only for the 
printing of foreign works. The ukase of August 22, 1776, 
goes astep further, and gives permission to two publishers, 
Weinbrecht and Schnor, to print Russian books. But the age 
of Catherine Il. was the period of the rise of many Russian 
authors. Their writings became more and more numerous, and 
thus in 1783 the ukase was issued which allowed the establish- 
ment of printing offices throughout Russia without special per- 
mission ; but at the same time the system of censorship was 
inaugurated which has survived to the present day. 

ietae-eiempgiaitditoncuntihetaanaine 

LITHOGRAPHY was introduced into the United States in 1828 
by Pendleton Bros., plate-printers, of Boston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


PRINTERS’ type and engravers’ blocks are now made from 
celluloid. 


THERE is a model (?) printing-office in Breslau, Silesia, the 
owner of which is said to find it prefitable to employ ten jour- 
neymen by the side of forty-four apprentices, besides eight 
women compositors. 


AMONG the first of the many communications that a new 
member of Parliament receives are printed circulars from the 
various dealers in waste paper, offering the highest current 
prices for his blue-boooks and other parliamentary lumber. 
And these books, on the average, cost the people about 
$1,250,000 per annum; so that America is not alone burdened 
with costly public printing. 

THE largest private reading institution, not only in Berlin, 
but also in all Germany, is that of M. Borstell, connected with 
the bookselling firm of Borstell & Redmans. A stock of up- 
wards of 600,000 volumes comprises tle prominent works in 
belles-lettres and other branches of modern literature, both 
native and foreign. A compendium catalogue enables the 
reading public to acquaint itself, with little trouble, with the 
choicest publications during the last three years. 

GREY sets off a color better than either black or white. 
White, gold, or black will serve as an edging to any color. A 
white ground has a tendency to make colors upon it appear 
darker, while a black ground has a contrary effect. In the 
association of two tones of one color, the effect will be to 
lighten the light shade and darken the other. The fact that 
incongruous colors are often harmoniously combined in nature 
is no guarantee that they may be similarly applied in art. 

THE trustees of the British Museum have lately received from 
Pekin some typographical curiosities, in the shape of eight 
volumes containing portions of two Chinese works printed 
during the thirteenth century. These books are printed from 
wooden blocks, and display a marked inequality in the skill of 
the type-cutters. The paper, which is the ordinary Chinese 
paper, is in the case of one work very much discolored by age. 
The volumes have evidently been carefully preserved, and, at 
one time, belonged to the library of a Chinese prince, who, in 
consequence of a political intrigue, was in 1860 condemned to 
die by a ‘silken cord.’’ Hence the dispersion of his library. 

SoME first editions of works by Shelley sold in London, a 
short time since, for the following prices: The quickly sup- 
pressed **Laon and Cythna’’ brought £7; a copy of ** The 
Cenci,’’ published in Italy, brought £7 15s.; ‘* Rosalind and 
Helen’’ went comparatively cheap at two and a half guineas; 
but ‘* Adonais,’’ after a remarkably brisk competition, was 
knocked down at £34. Shelley is, in fact, said to be the rage 
just now among collectors in England. Some time ago a copy 
of ‘* Epipsychidion,”’ the first edition, was picked up in Dublin 
for fifty cents, and sold afterward to a Scotch bookseller for 
more than twenty times that sum. Walt Whitman sells well in 
London also. A copy of the first edition of his ‘* Leaves of 
Grass’’ brought recently the sum of £3 12s. 6d. 








THE Bavarian Government is about to establish an extensive 


printing-office in the penitentiary at Nuremberg, and to have 
The Austrian Your- 
nal fiir Buchdruckerkunst mentions that penal printing-offices 
are carried on at Graz (Steiermark), at Prague, and at Brieg 
(Silesia). The employment is, however, limited to convicts 
who are printers by profession. 


all the government printing done there. 


THE contract for furnishing the paper and doing the engrav- 
ing and printing for the new Swiss banknotes was awarded to 
two English firms, to the discomfiture of Swiss and German 
competitors. In choosing the paper it was found that the qual- 
ity required could not be produced in Switzerland. 
firms were much too high in their bids; 


The Swiss 
the Germans were 


higher by thirty per cent., their work was of inferior quality, 


and, finally, they could not complete the. contract within. the 
time—six months. 

MISFORTUNES never come singly. The journalistic profes- 
sion had only just recovered from the annoyance to which it 
was subjected by the strike of the telegraphers, when a vaga- 
bond hog came along and ate up the press rollers in the office 
of the Corvallis (Or.) Mugget, forcing the editor to suspend 
publication for one week until he could get another pair from 
San Francisco. The rollers were made of molasses and glue, 
and it is presumed that the porker rolled them as a sweet mor- 
sel under his tongue. 

THERE are in the world no fewer than 3,985 paper mills, 
producing every year 959,000 tons of paper from all kinds of 
substances, including rags, straw and alfalfa. About one-half 
is printed upon; and of these 476,000 tons of paper nearly 
300,000 tons are used by newspapers. The various govern- 
ments consume in official business 1c0,000 tons; schools, g0,000 
tons; commerce, 120,000 tons; industry, 90,000 tons, and pri- 
vate correspondence another 90,000 tons. Including women 
and children, the paper trade employs 192,000 hands. 


Ir ts difficult to imagine a more responsible position than 
that enjoyed by the typos employed on the A/issouri Univer- 
sity Review. It keeps an intelligent compositor at work about 
twenty-five hours a day fixing up the copy of the scientific edi- 
tors ‘‘ so it will make sense.’’ For instance, we notice that the 
reader is entreated, on page x, line 5, for ‘* moulds’’ to read 
‘*monads.’’ At another place, for ‘jus nature’’ to read ‘*jus 
naturale ;’’? and again, instead of ‘* Timmy O’Donovan ate 
doughnuts ferociously,”” ‘* Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


This is very bad.—ost-Dispatch. 


WHat is said to be the first novel printed in Iceland has 
lately been issued, under the title of ‘* Brynjulfur Sveinsson.”’ 
It was printed at Revkjavik, the capital of Iceland, by Emar 
Thordarson, the leading publisher of that distant land, and 
composed by Mrs. Torfhildur Thorsteindottir Holm, who re- 
sides in Selkirk West, Manitoba, Canada. It is a stout volume 
of three hundred and nine octavo pages, and claims to be the 
first novel ever written by an Icelandic woman. The scene of 
the story is in Iceland, in about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 
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BOOK COLLECTING. 

The amusements of men are most frequently found to run 
in lines somewhat parallel to those of their ordinary labor, and 
it is not, therefore, remarkable that a great many literary men 
have found their amusement in searching for and buying books. 
Not a few kings have relieved their minds from the tedium of 
governmental affairs by founding libraries or galleries of fine 
paintings or sculpture. Napoleon was no judge of painting; 
but in his Italian campaigns he plundered right and left, and 
sent home scores of paintings from the cities of Italy, seeming 
to select on the principle that whatever the owners most wished 
to keep must therefore be the most valuable, and the most 
worthy to be stolen. The Ptolemies founded the Alexandrian 
libraries, one of them being quite a shrewd bargainer in books. 
Once there was a famine in the southern part of Greece, and 
the city of Athens sent to Egypt for corn. Ptolemy refused to 
allow the corn to be sent until he had been given the original 
copies of Sophocles, Aischylus and Euripides. The Athe- 
nians squirmed, but they were out of bread, and so the manu- 
scripts went to Egypt. Julius Caesar was prevented by death 
from founding a great library in Rome, and his design was 
carried out by Augustus, whose love of books is too well known 
to need comment. Charles V. of France devoted his leisure 
hours to collecting books, and toward the close of his reign, 
in the early years of the fifteenth century, had a library of over 
goo volumes—an unprecedented number for those days. 

In not a few cases the collecting of books, beginning as an 
amusement or diversion from more serious occupations, gradu- 
ally grows in importance, and claims more and more time, 
until it becomes the most important object in life. History is 
full of accounts of men who began collecting as an amusement 
and ended by filling their shelves with works which they would 
not themselves read, nor would they allow others to do so. 


Instances have been known of bibliomaniacs locking them- 
selves up with their books, and never going out save for refresb- 
ment or to search the book-stalls to add other rarer volumes to 


the stores already gathered. Bishop Bury, of Durham, in the 
fourteenth century, wrote a curious treatise, called ‘* Philo- 
biblion,’? which contains a record not only of his books, but 
also of the love he felt for them. The bibliomania has taken 
various forms, some collectors preferring first editions, others 
wanting bindings of a particular kinds, others desiring tall 
copies, others gathering nothing but uncut editions. A whole 
library of uncut volumes was sold last year in London, and 
must have been a curiosity indeed. But book collecting is too 
nearly akin to the every-day work of the scholar to furnish 
much amusement save where the taste and disposition lay in 
this direction. 


° 


BLASTING paper has been made by J. Petry, of Vienna. It 
consists of ordinary unsized or blotting paper coated with a hot 
mixture of 17 parts yellow prussiate of potash, 17 of charcoal, 
35 of refined saltpetre, 70 of potassium chlorate, 10 of wheat 
starch, and 1,500 of water. When it is dried it is cut into 
strips, which are rolled into cartridges. 








LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a strong array of attractive articles in the September issue ot 
Lippincott’s. An Italian watering-place is graphically described by M. 
L. T., and is profusely and artistically illustrated. Col. A. K. McClure 
contributes a concisely written historical reminiscence, under the modest 
caption of ‘‘ An Episode of John Brown’s Raid.” ‘‘In Suspense”’ is a 
curious article, being a supposititious conversation in purgatory between 
Carlyle, Beaconsfield and Bishop Wilberforce. Edward C. Bruce writes 
in a pleasing way of laws, under the head of ‘“‘ The Metropolis of the 
Farm.” S. B. Griffin narrates the history of a notorious gang of West- 
ern road agents in ‘‘ Five Graves in Montana.’’ There are several 
superior short stories, and a continuation of that excellent serial, ‘‘ The 
Jewel in the Lotos.”’ 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 

The September issue of Godey’s contains full information about the 
newest Fall fashions in the costumes of ladies and children, rendered 
easy of comprehension by means of numerous colored and plain wood 
engravings. The literary department is unusually well cared for. 
Robert C. Mayers tells the story of ‘‘ Jeems Jackson’s Daughter.” 
The thrilling novel of ‘‘The Shadow of the Curse” is concluded. 
**Guillo: An Italian Romance,”’ is charmingly written. There are two 
original poems, practical recipes for the household, and the number is 
further enriched by a piece of new music, a perforated pattern, a portrait 
of ex-President Hayes, and a fine steel-plate engraving. Godey’s new 
publishers seem firmly resolved to give the patrons of the sterling old 
magazine more than their money’s worth. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 

Peterson & Bros. 

This is the second number of Peterson’s new edition of the ‘‘Waverley”’ 
novels, probably the cheapest ever issued. Each volume contains a 
novel complete in itself, and is sold for fifteen cents. One volume is to 
be issued every Saturday until all have been published. For three dol- 
lars the entire set of twenty-six volumes will be furnished. 

Gwe Marriage; or, The Shadow of a Sin. By Henri Greville. Phila- 
elphia T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Henri Greville can always command the attention of a wide circle of 
Ametican readers, and this, her latest novel, is not going to disappoint 
her hosts of admirers. It is an absorbing story, introducing a remarkable 
set of characters, the foremost of whom is the wife of ascheming politician 
who owes all his success to her. He proves an ingrate, and the vengeance 
of the wife upon her thankless husband gives color to several powerful 
chapters in which the author is at her best. Very skilfully Greville un- 
winds her at times gruesome plot, and all readers will be thankful for the 
delivery of the heroine from herself. 


By Sir Walter Scott. Philadelphia. T. B. 





2@e 

‘* IMPRIMATUR ”’ was used on books printed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the liberty of the press was so 
much restrained that even in England the number of printers 
was limited by the Star Chamber. 

BSS SESE io ae ead ee 

HARRY DANKOEHLER, a compositor in the office of the Ad- 
vocate, at Sturgeon Bay, Wis., performed the difficult feat of 
setting 25,500 ems of solid Minion type in eighteen and three- 
quarter consecutive hours. He picked up his stick at 6.30 A. 
M. Friday and dropped it at 1.15 A. M. Saturday. Two cups 
of coffee, at nine o’clock P. M., was all the nourishment taken 
during the whole time. After four hours of sleep, he began 
work again in the morning as usual, without experiencing any 
fatigue after his herculean task. Robert Bonner, the renowned 
editor of the New York Zedger, set many years ago, on a bet 
of $10, 25,500 ems of solid type in twenty hours and twenty- 
eight minutes steady work. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Wesson (Miss.) Hera/d has suspended. 

Seventy newspapers are published in Fiorida. 

The Republican, of York, Pa., has suspended. 

The Red Cloud (Neb.) Democrat has suspended. 

The Central City (Col.) Weekly Post has suspended. 

The Wasco (Or.) Sus has been increased in size to thirty-six columns. 
Fred. W. Scott has left the editorial staff of the Detroit (Mich.) Chaff. 


Leonard Fields has worked at case on the New York Sum continuously 
since 1845. 

A. D. Williams has disposed of the Hastings (Neb.) Nebraskan to A- 
T. Bralton. 


The Zimes, of Grand Island, Neb., has been enlarged to a seven- 
column quarto. 


The Daily Democrat, started one year ago at Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
no longer published. 


L. S. Marye has resigned his place as associate editor of the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Advance. 

R. D. Suddeth and H. H. Miner are the new proprietors of the Litch- 
field (Ill.) Advocate. i 


The Delawarean, of Dover, Del., has been enlarged by the addition 
of a column to each page. 


D. B. Wagener has taken charge of the business department of the 
Evening News, of this city. 

The Enterprise, of Livingston, Montana, has been changed from an 
evening to a morning paper. 

R. W. Loughery has purchased and assumed editorial control of the 
Shreveport (La.) Daily Standard. 


The Helena (W. T.) Daily Independent has been enlarged by the 
addition of a column to each page. 


Frank E. Beach has entered upon the duties of associate editor of the 
Norwalk Gazette, of Norwalk, Conn. 


W. J. Leacock has left the Seneca (Ill.) Record to assume the manage- 
ment of the Morris (Ill.) /ndependent. 


Miss Dawes, daughter of U. S. Senator Dawes, has severed her con- | 


nection with the Pittsfield (Mass.) Yourna/. 


Lemuel E. Quig has resigned from the, New York Z7imes to become 
editor of the 7imes, of Flushing, Long Island. 


edition and changed its name to Weekly Bulletin. 


Charles Brandon has retired from the editorial control of the Le Mars 
(Ill.) Democrat. J.C. Buchanan is his successor. 


Colonel Morton, of Augusta, Me., is the business manager of Gov. 
Plaisted’s latest newspaper venture—the New Age. 


John D. McCord, of this city, has purchased the Newville (Pa.) Star 
of the Valley. George P. James remains as editor and publisher. 


Barney & Co. have commenced the publication of the Daily Press at 
Joliet, Ill. This makes three dailies for a city of 12,000 inhabitants. 


J. M. Marley, publisher of the Sheridan (lll.) /udependent, has failed, 
and the paper has suspended publication after an existence of ten years. 


Francis Goodlake’s name has vanished from the imprint of the London 
Times. Mr. Goodlake has been the responsible printer of that journal 
for many years. 


J. W. Hinckiey, of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Press and Telegraph, 
has purchased for $750,000 a full controlling interest in the Graphic, of 
New York City. 


The editorial rooms of the New York Sus have been connected by 
pneumatic tubes with the Western Union Telegraph Company’s build- 


ing, a quarter of a mile away. 
minute. 


Messages travel through in half a 





| Monde. 
The Daily Bulletin, of Plainfield, N. J., has discontinued its daily | 





W. P. Willey has resigned his editorial position on the Register, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., to become a member of the faculty of the West Vir- 
ginia University. 

Olin T. Pancoast has, at South Chester, Delaware County, Pa., com- 
menced the publication of a weekly called the Refudlican. It is Re- 
publican in politics. 

The “Caxton Publishing Company of Chicago”’ has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital, Harry Gordon, James Clark and Alva E. 
Davis are the incorporators. 


The Eugene (Or.) Yourna/ is printed on the oldest press in Oregon, 
the one on which the Oregon Spectator was printed in 1846, the first 


newspaper issued on the Pacific Coast. 


Theodore M. Carpenter, for seven years the managing editor of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) 7imes, has retired from that position. He is suc- 
ceeded by M. R. Hobbs, late city editor of that paper. 


Major E. A. Burke, of the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, has been 
made Director-General of the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition, which will open in New Orleans December, 1884. 


The New York Sx has lately had on its reportorial staff a Chinaman 
named Ah Wong, who made a specialty of Chinese affairs, and whose 
reports were made in English and were printed without any change in 
the Chinaman’s spelling, words, grammar, etc., which were often’ in 
strange forms. 


The Weekly State Yournai, of Parkersburg, W. Va., now publishes a 
daily edition. The Daily and Weekly State Yournal is owned, edited 
and published by White & Baker. Mr. A. B. White has for two years 
past been proprietor of the Yourna/; Mr. S. B. Baker, the new partner 
and business manager, has had a long experience in the counting-rooms 
of newspapers. 


FOREIGN, 

Gilbert Dalziel has retired from the management of the London Pic- 
torial World. 

The Gartenlaude, the best German family paper, which, for many 
years, printed 350,000 copies every week, is for sale. Since the death of 
its founder, which occurred two years ago, it has been on the decline, 
and is said to print now only 270,cco—still a very respectable figure. 


Mr. Storey, M. P., who bought the London Zcho from Passmore Ed- 


wards, M. P., a year ago, and received $25,000 from the vendor in con- 


sideration of foregoing the purchase, has now purchased the paper again. 
The Echo will be conducted by Mr. Storey in conjunction with his 


| Numerous country papers. 


A peculiar paper is published in Paris under the title of L’ Auter 
It is printed in green ink on black paper, and is adorned with 
numerous emblems of death. Its contents correspond with its exterior. 


| The leading articles, news items, letters from correspondents and adver- 


tisements all refer to the dead. 


The latest newspaper regulations in Japan are causing dissatisfaction, 
and eleven journals in the Osaka district have discontinued publication. 
The editor of the Zachiki Shiméun has been sentenced to a fine of 200 
yen and five years’ imprisonment, with hard labor, for publishing an 
article headed ‘‘ Sympathy with the Unfortunate Emperor of Japan.” 


The small halfpenny Paris newspaper, Le Petit Yournal, has a circu- 
lation, especially in the French provinces, astoundingly large. ‘‘ J am 
able,”” says a correspondent of the Figaro, ‘‘ to speak ‘by the card’ in 
this instance, for during a recent stay in Paris, I paid a visit to the Petit 
Journa/ office, and actually had the order for printing for that night in 
my hand. It was for 749,500 copies, which were duly printed on nine 
large Marinoni machines, the pages of the paper having been cast nine 
times over for the purpose.”” 


The Russian government gave to each newspaper reporter permitted 
to witness the late coronation an elegant badge, which was worn on the 
left breast. It consisted of a medal in silver, richly gilt, about three 
inches in diameter. In the centre, on a gold ground, rises in high relief 
the imperial crown in red enamel, within a silver wreath of oak and lau- 
rel,entwined above a star of five points, the whole surrounded by a band 
of silver, on which the word ‘‘ Correspondent”’ is led in blue, in 
French and Russian, coupled by two pens, also in silver. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Circutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





1 Month. 8 Months. 6 Months.! 1 Year 





I. ‘a> 0% 6 6k ers $25 00) $70 00; $125 00 $200 00 
Ps bw 4. Sw ete a eee 15 00, 4000 JO 00, 125 00 
OSS ae eee 8 00| 2000) 3500; 65 00 

Se 666i > ae woke I 00 2 5 4 50 9 00 
I as a &i bw. ee: eee 50 I 25 2 25 450 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
Ce SR. © 4 5 ee ooe =e 2 co 4 00 7.00} 1200 
ME aso 0. 005.0 4.6 0 3 3 00 7 00 12 00 20 00 
BeOS SUUMOR. 6 6 oe Sees 8s 400} 1000 1800! 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 900 2500, 4500| 7000 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 





517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








WANTS. 
ANTED.—A PRACTICAL PRINTER, WITH AN ESTA- 


biished job office in a pleasant and growing city, wants a part- 
ner. Capital required about $5,000. Good outside man preferred. This 
is worth investigating. Address 
JOB BUSINESS, care Printers’ Crrcuar. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
apers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 
every Gepost Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
$17 and 519 Minor St , Phila. 


FOR SALE. 


A RARE BARGAIN—AN ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AND 
"\ job office ina manufacturing town will be sold for $1,800 cash. The 
office is guaranteed to pay for itself in four years. Ill health in family the 
reason for selling. GUARANTEE, care Printers’ Crrcurar. 


OR SALE—A DAILY, WEEKLY AND SUNDAY PAPER 

in a thriving manufacturing city in an Eastern State. Office has 

our power presses, good run of work, and all new material. A big bar- 

gain. Ill health cause of selling. Would exchange for a prosperous 
weekly. Address BARGAIN, care of Printers’ Crrcutar. 


OR SALE.— LARGE, WELL-PAYING JOB OFFICE IN A 
good, live, healthy mountain town. Address 
J. A. CARRUTH, Las Vegas, N. M. 





OR SALE. — HALF OR WHOLE OF REPUBLICAN NEWS- 

paper. Profitable; long established. Will stand closest investi- 

gation. Part cash, balance on time or in trade. 
ALPHA, care Printers’ Crrcucar. 

OR SALE.—NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 

in Schuylkill County, Pa. Steam power, cylinder and job presses, 

with complete outfit of newspaper and job type. Has established 

weekly paper of large circulation. $2,500 cash will buy. Address 

A. HECKSCHER, 212 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





O PRINTERS.—A SPLENDID OPENING, AND A BAR- 
gain for some one. The undersigned, desiring to engage in other 
| business, offers for $1,700 his Job Printing Office, which is in good order 
(two-thirds of the material being practically as good as ever), and in- 
voicing over $3,000. It has netted present owner $10,000 in the past few 
years, and is located in a growing city of 45,000—a large and varied manu- 
facturing centre—known to be one of the liveliest towns in America. The 
office will be sold at the above extremely low price, if a sale is made with- 
in sixty days. Do not wish to exchange for another office, and none but 
acash man need reply. Address JOHN BOLE, 
Ben. Franklin Printing Office, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


FIN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sae by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 
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We are prepared to furnish Election Stickers complete, cut 
and pasted in cover, at the very low prices 


FURNISH 


TQ TRE TRADE ONLI, 


Our facilities are 
meet every 
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The Election Sticker Printing Co., 


352 RIVARD ST., COR. MAPLE. - - 





DETROIT, MICH. 
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TYPOGRAPHIG + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 














A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 





A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 





“WILLIAM c. PROBASCO, 


# ENGRAVER= ON « WOOD,# 


709 Sansom Street, 


ove 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA, 


# BRONZE + POWDERS + 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
eee 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 











ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED. 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys... ...... $10 
= 20 Double Le a ee 8 12 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 











THE ELM CITY LINE SHAPERS 
Are Indispensable for Artistic Work. 
They save time and lend grace and variety to job work, otherwise homely 


and laborious. PRICE REDUCED TO $7.50 
per font of 132 pieces. Are self-supporting and self-clamping. Take any 


size type. Send for circular. 
G. D. BR. EU ARD, 


New are | Conn, 


NEw TaPE Fastener. 








Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 

Directions For Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 60., 
108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
woonp TYPE, 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 

BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 














SULLIVAN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


9 ~ —— a 
— —@ PRICE LIST. & —-y. 
R ve GV Q 
} Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
pi Quarter “ oa 60 “ Large Rollers, 30 cts. per bb. th 
te COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND, “aS? 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila- 


A. M. COLLINS, SON «& CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, 


© 


ee ——- 0% CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. cy>°— 
Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T. M. SIMPSON, - 215. Seventh St., Phila. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, = 


SZ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@B othi-at 


R. S. MENAMIN, ae 


PATENT 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


517 MINOR STREET, No.1, perdozen, - $250. Key, - socts. 
PHILADELPHIA. | No. 2, 











“ 3 00. “ - 50 “ 





For Sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 


Hans AUTOMATIC COUNTERS “ysinc.'pcc.ce "sn machinery. Having | Hart’s Printing Press Counter, 


the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


They count as desired from 4 to 100,000; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; | 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


Counts 
100,000 












For Sale throughout che United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAMiN, and others. 


PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


HoH. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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LOD, 


FIVE SIZES MADE. 


Ww “4 by 


GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 





GORDON PRESS WORKS 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








“ 3 , wv 
NEW YORK. 




















| 8 A. RUDOLPHTS = val 
[Wiese PAPER Ti) 











506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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Am 
& 


oes" : R 
vw" SPAPER@ “% 


- t=O); 


PUBLISHERS, —FOR— 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTION DEALERS 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 


be rw! SS — ate 


Samples Sent on Solicitation. Orders by Mail Filled with Care. 


To 


J.G. DITMAN & CoO., 
' 30, 32 AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 

















CORNER JAYNE STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION pre ae SS RE ee of), 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. . Baste 100 pte a9 ae» ag ee. a 
Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work : 
np ht 52) MINOR “TRep,, 








the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 

chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past Fourteen 
Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired | 2 gapeeaaliameesas 
: R. S. MENAMIN, 


AND SET UP. 


Furnished and Put Up at 
LOWEST RATES. 


THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC., i FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 








Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 


A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses ; 515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. : 
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Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, yy, 


Statements, Envelopes and Tags. jo K yy : 
PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARD. ae oo 


Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising 


Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball 
Programme Covers. WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


say > 
< ae ar FLAT WRITING PAPER. 


ye BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 
je os J Correspondence Solicited. 


# SS a THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


(LIMITED,) 





PIRIIUNITIINIC! |r) 
75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





aan ermamen unrdenibe 





All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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-<(@ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, “ 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 








Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
De I i nike ncn tncega ened <xenbianees Ee Fe a I ook dn cdasdeeersctocneenckeada $3 00 
8% x 13 Re ns ties kee eu ae cee COREE kr 2 50| 12x 18 1 gtipwusen bane ss best Reneens caaiel 3 50 
9 xI4 *)  - ‘eee see aeee oalee saree .-.. 275 | 14x20 o | _ Bbeee ep ekencoveumee betes 4@ 
DE AEE. ic teatrbsecndnasinasebunin $4 50 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
pe eg rer Perrrre eT er eee eS Gy OE Pee ST eee $4 00 
~ 





THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
» BOOK, JOB «= NEWSPAPER GALLEYS ; 


| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 








aes 





Maoracronan avo fon Saiz =? RLS, MENAMIN, sti aos ss, Poxaneurm, 





FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








Pair of Twin Chases. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


PATR OF TWIN CHASES. 





Zz No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
x f Be OG chee 0 orecs 17 X21 15 x 8% $9 00 
y 2, coe ee « BOR 18 x 10% 10 00 
= { ee eee 24 x 29 2a x12% 11 00 
f a ee 26 x 34 23% x15 12 00 
Se Gere tno nue 6.67% « 29 X 42 263% x 19 13 00 
= | Pr oy ee ey 32 X 47 29% x 21% 14 50 
z ( 9. 35 X51 32% x23\% 16 00 
4 _ PS as Ee 38x 55 35% x23\% 18 00 
* ] CK vss i oe es 41 x 60 3814 x 27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 
2 No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. doce tes Mla Daa 
7 { Sa ee ee a 17 X 21 15 x 8% $12 00 
4 Bowe cw ee eees 20 X 25 18 x10\% 13 00 . 
ya | Bo ccs seeves 24 Xx 29 22 x12\% 14 00 Cd 
fe \ Ge cecesenerces 26 x 34 234 x15 15 00 _| 
we I ee a 29 X 42 26% x 19 16 59 — 
* | cba oy ees 32X47 29% x 21% 18 00 \ 
¥ { | a a a ee ee 35x 51 32% x 23% 19 50 
wa > Farrer. se 38 x 55 35% x25\% 21 50 
x | “Sa ee ae es 41 x 60 3844 x27% 23 00 —EE 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
& ( ee eee 17 X 2t 15 x19 $8 00 
A or Se a * . 20X25 18 X23 8 5> 
je { , eee 24x 29 22 227 g 00 
z { as’ Ss 2 ae 9 6 8 26 x 34 23%.x 31% 9 50 
Ve al Se ° 29 X 42 26% x 30% 10 00 
- | és > hee & 8 0 32 X 47 29% x 44% II 09 
Z ik bent eb « oe 35 x 51 32% x 48% 12 00 
Ef ewe ¢ ee cee 38 x 55 354% x 52% 13 00 
r { SS Saee ee 41 x 60 38% x 57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. 
% No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price each. 
x ee a ee cots ae 15 x19 $4 00 
: | eee ee eT es 2u X 25 18 x23 4 25 
=} Ss ae tee 0.0 bled 24 x 29 22 X27 475 
sg ee ee ee 26 x 34 23% x 31% 5 25 
oe ea ae oe 29 X 42 26% x 39% 6 co 
> eee sie 6 64 eu 32% 47 29% x 44% 6 50 
z Treyere rt 35X51 32% x 48% 7 25 
- tis b-@- 0, «aie e-« 38x 55 35% x 52% 8 00 
* a ee 41 x 60 38% x57% 9 00 
‘ News Chase. 
z No. Size BAR over all. Size each, inside. Price each 
« 1, . i oa, eo 17 X21 IS x19 $4 50 
| ee 20X25 18 x 23 5 5° 
ri oo» S 6 24's 0 24x 29 22 X27 6 00 
ae 26 x 34 23% x 31% 7 00 
™ 66 6.6 oe OO 29 X 42 26% x 39% 8 00 
x D2 en 0 6 © sos 32 X 47 29% x 44% 9 00 
s o, 6 & 2 ee 40d 8 35x51 32% x 48% 10 00 
se p, Te <b we Die ce A 38 x55 33% x 52% II 50 
oa | 9% o as ee a 41 x 60 38% x 57% 13 00 

















Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When chases are ordered to be made Heavier than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor S8t., PHILA. 


TERMS CASH. 
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SILENT ; 


eee | 


‘GAS ENGINE. | 


Over 8,000 Delivered. RES an BRS! > aR 


SPSS SS HH OH He HeHe Heroes 


a 


—6 <0), —s EW 44 
ADVANTAGES : ——— : 


WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES. 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY, 
ALWAYS READY TO 


GIVE OUT ITS CONVENIENCE, 


FULL POWER SAFETY, 

AT ONCE. DURABILITY. 
RN Qs 
ORs) oS 
s 2)" *@s0)* 

' 


: 





ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
—=—-~_ PRICE. 2879. -——e—_ 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





























